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and the Camp Commandant 


upOLE Hoess, the SS officer who 
R built, and for several years was com- 
mandant of, Auschwitz, the largest 
Nazi extermination camp, had a career that was 
not a-typical of many senior Nazis. Of middle- 
class origin, he served at a very young age in the 
First World War, in which he had a distin- 
guished record. An excessively strict father had 
destined the boy for the priesthood, but by the 
time he returned from service in the Middle 
East, his father was dead and he had lost his 
faith. He volunteered for one of the Freikorps 
and served both in the East and in Germany 
proper during the early years of the Weimar 
Republic. Like so many Freikorps officers, he 
was a violent anti-democrat. He was involved 
in a political murder, was convicted, and in 
1924 was sentenced to ten years in prison. 
Released in 1928, he joined a cranky, back-to- 
the-land movement, the ‘“Atamanen,” to which 
many Nazis including Heinrich Himmler 
belonged. 

In 1933 he joined the SS, and in the following 
year went to Dachau as a guard. Thanks to his 
friendship with Himmler and also, it seems, to 
the meticulous thoroughness with which he car- 
ried out his duties, he secured fairly rapidly pro- 
motion in the Concentration Camp service at 
Dachau and at Sachsenhausen. When in 1940 
it was decided to set up a huge new concentra- 
tion camp in German-occupied Poland, at 
Oswiecim (Auschwitz), Hoess was ordered to 
build it (using slave labour, of course), and 
became its first commandant. He remained there 


ł Which I translated from the German. It has 
recently been published under the title Commandant 
of Auschwitz (Weidenfeld & Nicolson). 
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until the summer of 1943, that is to say until 
approximately half-way through the mass exter- 
mination of the Jews. Despite what he says in 
his autobiography,’ he was an exceptionally 
brutal commandant, and survivors of Auschwitz 
have said that conditions there improved under 
his successors. From Auschwitz he went to the 
Inspectorate of Concentration Camps at SS 
headquarters in Berlin. At the end of the war 
he disappeared, and was only captured (by the 
British Field Security Police) in the spring of 
1946. After appearing at Nuremberg, he was 
handed over to the Poles. He was tried and con- 
demned to death. While awaiting trial, he was 
ordered to write his autobiography. This he did, 
apparently quite willingly. Indeed, he says that 
he enjoyed composing this memorandum of his 
life’s work. He always enjoyed hard work, he 
maintains, and since he saw little wrong in what 
he had done, he seems to have derived consider- 
able satisfaction from his literary labours. 

In 1947 he was taken back to Auschwitz, and 
there hanged upon a gallows especially built so 
that the last sight to meet his eyes would be the 
camp he had created and administered, and in 
which he had sent millions of innocent people 
to their death. Apart from Auschwitz he can, 
as his autobiography makes utterly plain, have 
little claim on our interest. Therefore it is im- 
portant to remember what Auschwitz was. 

OOKING at it across the years, the predomi- 
L nant impression is one of screaming in- 
sanity. But it is an insanity of a very special 
sort. We think of madmen as exceptions, as piti- 
ful individuals inhabiting a world where the 
overwhelming majority is not mad and which is 
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itself fundamentally sane. We may remember 
descriptions of the bedlams of the 18th century. 
But even those disgusting and terrifying places 
were so because they were exceptional, as a zoo 
is exceptional: all around them life went on in 
what was, and is, regarded as a normal manner. 
But Auschwitz, and indeed the greater part of 
the monde concentrationnaire, was an insane 
world, into which sane people were thrown, 
there to be tortured and killed and themselves 
driven mad, If that world resembles anything, 
it resembles the visions of hell that diseased 
minds created from a decadent Christianity in 
the cruel Gothic age: a hell in which fiends, 
themselves damned, inflicted endless, pointless 
sufferings of a horrible ingenuity upon defence- 
less souls guilty of some technical crime or mis- 
demeanour in their lifetime or, on occasion, 
guilty of nothing at all, save perhaps the fact of 
preferring an alternative church ritual. Such 
souls, the medieval psychopaths in priests’ cloth- 
ing told their terrified congregations of ignorant 
peasants, are forever writhing in unquenchable 
flames, are forked by howling demons into lakes 
of burning pitch, are objects which can hence- 
forth feel nothing save pain. Yet there is one 
essential and never-to-be-forgotten difference. 
The organised sadism of the Middle Ages was 
in general played out in the world of fantasy. 
There were, of course, exceptions, such as the 
murders and tortures organised by the Domini- 
cans under the name of the Inquisition, and the 
hideous crimes that took place during the Wars 
of Religion. In these the fantasy was realised. 
But, in general, hell was only a concept of sick 
and psychotic minds imposed upon minds that 
were inferior and incapable of resistance. 
Auschwitz was not a spiritual phenomenon. 
Here it was bodies, not souls, that were beaten 
and starved and befouled and burned. And any 
man who, like Hoess, maintains that mental 
torment is worse than physical agony and death 
is either a liar or else has no idea of what he is 
saying, is in fact a fool.? Auschwitz was hell on 


2 Hoess says, when writing of his own imprison- 
ment: “Every prisoner who lives a sensitive inner 
life suffers far more from unjustified, malicious, and 
deliberate acts of spite, in a word, from acts of 
mental cruelty, than ever he does from the physical 
equivalent. Such acts produce a far more ignomini- 
ous and oppressive effect than does corporal mal- 
treatment” (p. 55). 

Writing of Dachau, he says (p. 67): “There were 
also plenty of SS-men who regarded the sight of 
corporal punishment being inflicted as an excellent 
spectacle, a kind of peasant merry-making.” 


earth, which is the only sort of hell there is. And 
of course every possible refinement of mental 
and spiritual torture was there practised on the 
prisoners as well. 


HEN I first visited the site of Auschwitz 

WV in the spring of 1958, a Frenchwoman 
who had been in there for several years said to 
me: “It must be worse for you to visit this place 
than for us to revisit it.” Perhaps her kind and 
sensitive words were true. For her it was per- 
haps only a deserted spot, nothing now but a 
dirty stain upon the flat and tragic countryside 
of southern Poland, where once, as she knew, 
hell had stood. For me, even though I had read 
a great deal about it, even though I had seen 
foul and shocking things in war, even though 
I thought I knew in theory how disgusting 
humanity can be, this place was quite unspeak- 
ably horrible, even deserted, even mostly burned 
down, even with the grass growing again 
between the huts that still stand there. Let me 
try to describe it, first as it is to-day. 

The nucleus of the camp—Auschwitz I—is 
an old Polish cavalry barracks, two dozen three- 
storey rectangular brick buildings, some of 
which were built by the Germans on what had 
been the parade-ground, so that there was no 
open space; and these now house the administra- 
tive offices—for the camp is a public monument, 
a memorial—and the museum, while others 
stand empty. Over the gate through the wire is 
the metal placard on which the words arsertr 
MACHT FREI are written. Inside the gate, and half 
underground, is a small gas-chamber. It was 
too small, and its use was soon discontinued. 
All round the stone buildings is the high wire 
fence, which was electrified, supported on con- 
crete stands some twelve feet high that curve 
inwards at the top. Barbed wire also bisects 
the camp in each direction. These wire entangle- 
ments are topped by strong floodlights, with a 
watchtower at every corner where the SS-man 
sat behind his machine-gun. It is all quite small, 
perhaps an acre or two at the most, including 
the execution yard and the punishment block, 
of which the windows are still boarded up. It 
is silent, and it stinks. This is not a figure of 
speech. The buildings stink of death. Even after 
fifteen years the bricks and stone floors of these 
deserted barracks exude a faint, sweetish odour. 
I have smelt this smell before. After the Ameri- 
can and Canadian armies had killed a great 
many Germans between Mortain and Falaise in 
Normandy I flew over the battlefield in a small 
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liaison plane. I smelt it there, high above the 
corpses. But at Auschwitz it was the ghost of a 
smell, comparable perhaps to the tinkle of a 
glass broken far away, faint but all-pervading. 

A mile or so outside the wire of Auschwitz I 
is Auschwitz II, or Auschwitz-Birkenau, This is 
visually very different. In the first place, where 
Auschwitz I is close and cramped, and seems 
dark even at mid-day, Auschwitz II is vast and 
open. The main gate, through which under a 
great arch surmounted by a high watchtower 
run the railway lines and the road, rears up out 
of the swampy plain, the only tall building, The 
railway line runs straight for a half-mile to its 
end, and this was also the end for most of the 
freight it bore from all four corners of Europe, 
for the line stops between the gas-chambers and 
the crematoria. To the left of the railway line 
is the women’s camp, which is still standing, 
scores of low, single-storey hutments. These huts 
were modelled on German military field-stables, 
each about a hundred feet long, thirty feet wide, 
eight feet high, and with no windows. They 
have no ceilings, only slate roofs laid above bare 
beams. They were supposed to house 300 women 
each. Sometimes they contained 1,000 or 1,200. 
On the other side stretches away a forest of brick 
chimneys; the men’s camp was burned and only 
the chimneys remain, as far as the eye can see, 
line after line of them, for here there were over 
one hundred and fifty of these stables for men. 
And beyond is yet another camp, uncompleted, 
where stood another hundred and fifty huts. 
Auschwitz was being enlarged until the end. 
Yet a third huge area of huts was to be con- 
structed beyond the women’s camp. And these 
areas are cut up and cut off from one another 
by wire, the omnipresent, electrified, floodlit, 
barbed wire. Here was the Czech camp, this 
the Gipsy camp, here is where the property of 
the murdered Jews was stacked and sorted. It 
is a vast city of chimneys. As many as a hundred 
and fifty thousand people lived here, briefly. 
Millions, perhaps as many as four millions, died 
down there, at the end of the railway lines, 
where crouch the squat ruins of the gas- 
chambers and crematoria. There are five of these 
huge edifices, each equal in size to a London 
tube station. Grass grows, there are rank flowers, 
too, among the wire, and over it all is the pale, 
Polish sky. 

“I came to hate the sky,” a former inmate 
of the camp told me, “I came to hate it.” 

This was the death camp. And beyond its 
wire, out of sight, are the other thirty-odd sub- 


camps, the labour camps where lived the slaves 
who worked in the factories that IG Farben and 
others built here. And then there are the com- 
fortable, well-spaced, well-heated barracks where 
the SS guards slept. And the house which was 
the SS officers’ mess, where I saw washing 
hanging on the line, and Polish children playing 
in the dusty front garden. And the cottage that 
was made air-tight for the gassing of the Rus- 
sian prisoners of war who built the first huts 
of Auschwitz II. And the dirty, untidy, un- 
painted little town of Oswiecim, which the Ger- 
mans called Auschwitz and which gave the 
whole place its name. People live there, have 
lived there throughout. They did not look like 
other people, living in other little country towns. 
They work in the factories the Germans built. 
And at Auschwitz II, Auschwitz-Birkenau, the 
wind whistles very faintly through the wire 
where the railway lines lead to nothingness. 


F THAT description gives any idea of what 

Auschwitz is like to-day, then to imagine 
what it was in the early 1940s all this desolation 
must be crammed with people, with human 
bodies, some living, some dying, and some dead, 
a perpetual, continual, well-nigh unbearable 
overcrowding as of the London tube or the New 
York subway during the rush-hour: and this 
cramming and jamming and struggling going 
on all day and every day, affecting every aspect 
of physical life. Crowds fighting for a drop of 
water from taps that barely drip; crowds fight- 
ing for a few moments’ use of the primitive 
closets already running over with excrement; 
five or six men attempting to share one blanket 
in the depths of a Polish winter; starving crowds 
fighting for their food and, in the end, some- 
times overturning the whole vat of watery soup, 
to the amusement of the guards; crowds of 
women trying to find their clothes in the dark- 
ness of their huts when suddenly ordered to 
parade, and, not infrequently, being set upon 
by Alsatian dogs; crowds of the dying, too many 
for the mock-hospital; crowds of corpses, too 
many even for the massive incinerators; crowds, 
everywhere crowds, being screamed at and 
struck and harried by the supervisors and 
guards, and always, save in some of the torture- 
chambers, the sight and sound and smell of these 
huge masses of human beings, the great majority 
of them starving, filthy, and sick. So constant 
was the shuffling of feet between the huts, that 
in all those square miles no blade of grass grew. 

Next must be added the back-breaking work 
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and the endlessly protracted roll-calls, standing 
to attention for hours on end in driving snow or 
dust or rain, and so the perpetual physical ex- 
haustion on top of the exhaustion of starvation. 

Then the fear and omnipresence of death, the 
greasy smoke pouring day and night from the 
crematoria; the prevailing wind carried the stink 
of burning flesh across the women’s camp. 

Then the terror of the Kapos, those real 
criminals, usually men convicted of crimes of 
violence or sex, who were in charge of the male 
inmates, or the convicted prostitutes who con- 
trolled the women’s camps. It was with these 
criminals that the people thrown into the camp 
came most in contact, who plundered, bullied, 
screamed at and tortured them most directly, 
both in the huts and out at work. (In other Nazi 
Concentration Camps the Kapos were Com- 
munists: but whether Communists er criminals, 
they were invariably German nationals, most 
of whom were in these camps from 1933 to 1945 
and who created a powerful hierarchy.) 

And behind the Kapos the ever-present and 
terrifying whims of the SS, who would finish 
off a dying man outside his hut by thrusting 
the ferrule of a walking-stick down his throat; 
who would create the finest symphony orchestra 
in the world from the Jewish musicians in the 
camp, and compel this orchestra to play stale 
dance-music for ten, twelve, fifteen hours on 
end; who would set their dogs on the women; 
who would order the prisoners to entertain them 
by performing sexual orgies, while they drank 
and watched; who would throw a prisoner’s 
cap into the forbidden zone by the wire, order 
him to retrieve it, and shoot him whether he did 
or not, The catalogue is endless. 

Such, very briefly, is what life in Auschwitz 
was like. This was the world, it must be remem- 
bered, which Hoess created, over which he pre- 
sided, in which he had absolute power. It was 
a place of madness. 


CONCENTRATION camp partakes of the 
A nature of a prison, in that the inmates are 
deprived of their freedom, but otherwise it is 
well-nigh its opposite. A prison cuts a man off 


3 Readers who might wish to know more about 
that insane hell are advised to read Eugen Kogon’s 
The Theory and Practice of Hell: the German Con- 
centration Camps and the System Behind Them 
(Secker & Warburg, 1956); Dr. Elie A. Cohen’s 
Human Behaviour in the Concentration Camp 
(W. W. Norton, 1953), or Tragédies de la Déporta- 
tion, 1940-45, ed. Olga Wormser and Henri Michel 
(Hachette, 1954). 


from the life of his fellows, and that is the 
principal punishment. A camp hurls him into a 
mass of humanity, from which he can never, 
even for a moment, escape. The symbol for a 
prison is a smooth blank wall; for a camp, a 
strand of wire, hiding nothing, revealing every- 
thing. A prison is silence, a camp hideous noise; 
a prison is solitude, a camp its opposite; a prison 
deprives man of human company, a camp makes 
humanity hateful to the prisoner. In a prison 
there is the grinding boredom of life regulated 
down to the most minute detail; in a camp any- 
thing, that is to say anything unpleasant or 
terrifying or disgusting, can happen at any 
moment. A prison is sense reduced to its most 
humdrum and prosaic flatness; a camp is in- 
sanity exacerbated to a screeching, agonising 
pitch. And there is one other and vital distinc- 
tion. Most men who are sent to prison, and are 
to a certain extent transformed into objects at 
the mercy of the authorities, have committed a 
crime; even though some of them may not re- 
gard what brought them there as a criminal act, 
it is made plain to them, during their trial and 
in their prison, that society does. The inmates 
of the concentration camps, and particularly of 
Auschwitz, were, in the overwhelming instance, 
guilty of nothing whatsoever. They were trans- 
formed into objects to be starved, mishandled, 
murdered, and burned, not because of anything 
that they had done, but because of what they 
were. Furthermore the majority had no reason 
to believe that what they were, or had been 
when free, was in any way inferior to the aver- 
age of society; and it was certainly superior to 
the nature of the Kapos and SS-men whose 
objects they now became. 


HE Nazi concentration camps fulfilled a 
T humbe of functions of varying importance, 
and sometimes mutually contradictory, not all 
of which were primarily concerned with the in- 
mates themselves. In the first place, and particu- 
larly in the early days of the Nazi revolution, 
they were places of segregation, torture, and, to 
a very limited extent, re-education. 

As certain Germans are never weary of re- 
peating, the modern concentration camp is “a 
British invention,” dating from the Boer War, 
when Boers, including women and children, 
were rounded up and placed in camps, for mili- 
tary reasons—lest they assist their compatriots, 
but also and undoubtedly for the purpose of 
punishing and terrorising the population. These 
camps were often disgusting places, and many 
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Boers—a monument in South Africa is said to 
give the figure of 30,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 1,500,000—died in them. This is not an 
incident of which the British have any right to 
be, or, so far as I know, are proud. Their only 
excuse is that they were fighting a war of aggres- 
sion against an extremely patriotic and united 
population, and that such measures perhaps 
shortened the war’s duration. 

The Nazis always pretended that their dema- 
gogic vote-catching was somehow a military 
campaign, and that their political enemies, in 
particular the Communists, were military ones 
too. As soon as they had achieved power, they 
proceeded to round up, intern, and torture or 
kill such enemies. They could and did pretend 
that these were dangerous men who had to be 
segregated lest their machinations overthrow the 
Hitlerian régime. However, their prime motive, 
in so far as the prisoners went, was undoubtedly 
revenge. It was to house these enemies that the 
first concentration camps, Dachau, Columbia- 
hau, and Oranienburg, were created. 

But into them they also put men who could 
certainly not be regarded as dangerous politi- 
cally: homosexuals, professional criminals, even 
alcoholics and men who would not work. These 
were there, as were many of the politicals, techni- 
cally to be “re-educated.” It is on this, theoreti- 
cally the most respectable of the concentration 
camp aims, that Hoess inevitably insists. But 
it should be pointed out that to use the word 
“education” in this sense is a typically Nazi per- 
version of meaning. By 1933 serious penology 
had reached the point at which the main purpose 
of imprisonment was seen less as punishment, 
deterrence, or even segregation than as cure or 
re-education. The Nazis, however, made no 
attempt to educate their prisoners in the gener- 
ally understood meaning of that word, let alone 
to cure psychologically unbalanced cases. What 


“As Hannah Arendt points out in her brilliant 
study of totalitarianism, The Burden of Our Time 
(Secker & Warburg, 1951), the real concentration 
camp terror did not begin either in Germany or in 
Russia until the régimes were fully established and 
no longer had need to fear any internal opposition: 
that is to say, approximately in 1935 and 1930 
respectively. Only then were the mass arrest, torture, 
and murder of totally innocent categories (Jews and 
Kulaks) begun, people who—unlike the Communists 
in Germany or the old ruling class in Russia—were 
obviously and utterly incapable of constituting a 
threat to the state. Her explanation of why this was 
done—too complicated to be summarised in a foot- 
note—is of profound importance to an understand- 
ing of the nature of totalitarianism. 
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they did was to subject their prisoners to such 
appalling ill-treatment that, once released, they 
would take very good care not to fall into the 
hands of the Nazi authorities again. And even 
this pretence of re-education was abandoned 
once the war began, since to all intents and 
purposes no prisoners were thenceforth released 
from the camps. It has, therefore, no relevance 
so far as Auschwitz is concerned.' 

Another and far more important function of 
the camps from the very beginning was one in 
which the prisoners served only as a means: 
this was the terrorisation of the population out- 
side the camps. And here I must touch on a 
problem that has been much discussed and has 
led to a great deal of misunderstanding: namely, 
how much did the mass of the German people 
know about what was going on in the camps, 
and to what extent were they therefore accom- 
plices in crime? The answer is that everybody 
in Germany knew about the camps as places of 
brutal imprisonment and maltreatment, but 
that very few of them knew what actually hap- 
pened there. This, I must remind the reader, 
is for the period before the mass exterminations, 
which began in 1941 (and of which I shall write 
later). The Nazi government wished the people 
to know that any disobedience would be cruelly 
punished. But, being in some respects excellent 
psychologists, they realised that by leaving the 
exact details vague, in fact by giving the imagin- 
ations of the people a free rein, the terror would 
be increased even beyond that which could be 
aroused by revealing the truth of what went on 
in the camps. Whenever, therefore, a man was 
released from a concentration camp—and at least 
a million Germans passed through them in the 
1930s—he had to swear never to divulge what he 
had seen. Should he break this oath, he knew 
the fate that awaited him. He usually kept his 
mouth shut. Furthermore, this policy of quasi- 
secrecy permitted the Nazi government to pre- 
tend abroad that the camps were simply places 
of internment or enlarged prisons. But the Ger- 
mans knew: they did not know quite what, but 
they knew, and those who might have resisted 
were frightened, and obeyed. And another 
result of this fear, of this playing on the imagin- 
ation, and of their seeing the silent, broken men 
released from the camps, was that they knew 
it was wiser not to know too much. That is 
terrorism in action. It is practised with greater 
or less success by every totalitarian state, and is 
indeed perhaps the infallible hallmark of 2oth- 


century despotism in large countries. 
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A secondary purpose of the brutality inside 
the camps, and again one in which the prisoners 
were only a means to an end, was the demoral- 
isation, in the first sense of that word, of their 
SS guards. By making the SS-men into accom- 
plices in crime, into damned souls, Himmler 
and Heydrich and Eicke believed that they 
would bind them forever to the Nazi chariot. 
They were successful. Hoess has a considerable 
amount to say about this process, which he calls 
“hardening” and of which he pretends to dis- 
approve.’ But it does raise this point: everybody 
connected with the camp system was a victim, 
primarily of course the inmates, but to a less 
though considerable extent the entire population 
of Germany and, from another point of view, 
the guards. In this realised hell, as in the imagin- 
ary one, everyone was damned, tortured and 
torturers, and spectators as well. 

There was one other prime purpose of the 
camps, of all the camps, which must be men- 
tioned, and that is degradation. The Nazis 
talked a great deal about being supermen, per- 
verting in their usual fashion the complex ideas 
of Nietzsche and Stefan George. But superior to 
what? The answer came back: the Jews. So far 
so good, and a well-fed member of the lower 
middle-class who had joined the SA or SS might 
well regard himself as superior to a Jewish old- 
clothesman from Ruthenia who could scarcely 
speak German. He might even be persuaded— 
for human beings can, and on occasion do, 
believe almost anything—that the possession of 
flaxen hair and a straight nose was somehow 
“better” than an aquiline nose and black hair. 
But could he really believe that he, the half- 
educated man in the brown or black shirt, was 
absolutely better than the well-dressed Jewish 
doctor who lived up the street, that his tow- 
headed wife was absolutely the superior of the 
beautiful Jewish actress he had seen at the 


5“It was Eicke’s intention that his SS-men, by 
means of continuous instruction and suitable orders 
concerning the dangerous criminality of the in- 
mates, should be made basically ill-disposed towards 
the prisoners. They were to ‘treat them rough,’ and 
to root out once and for all any sympathy they 
might feel for them. By such means, he succeeded 
in engendering in simple-natured men a hatred and 
antipathy for the prisoners which an outsider will 
find hard to imagine” (p. 79). 

“The prisoners were treated harshly and were 
flogged for the slightest misdemeanour. Floggings 
were carried out in the presence of the assembled 
guards, with the intention of toughening up the 
men. In particular, recruits were regularly forced 
to witness these proceedings” (p. 236). 


cinema, that his boring beer-hall acquaintances 
were supermen compared to Einstein or Heine 
or Freud or even the Jewish lawyer or journalist 
he had once met? It was hard, even for the SS. 
Therefore their prisoners, whether Jews or 
political enemies, must be degraded to the 
point at which they almost ceased to appear 
human to their tormentors, who would then 
feel all the more free to torture and degrade these 
inhuman objects even further. A man’s humanity 
is what distinguishes him from the animals. 
Starve him, beat him, and terrify him down to 
an animal level and, saints and other such fan- 
tastic and admirable exceptions apart, he will, 
temporarily at least, cease to appear a man. His 
torturer has thus proved that he is “superior” 
to the object he has created out of what once 
was a human being. Then, as at Auschwitz, 
drive this captive to perform on his fellow- 
prisoners those same tortures he has learned to 
suffer at the hands of his guards—which most 
men will do, to save or prolong their lives—and 
the degradation and consequent sensation of 
superiority are almost or entirely complete. 


HAVE spoken earlier of the great crowds. 

It must now be added that the crowds were 
largely composed of people who had been tem- 
porarily so degraded as to be almost animals. 
A friend of mine, an extremely sensitive and 
kind-hearted American, was put in charge of 
one of the concentration camps liberated in 1945. 
He told me that after a few days he came to hate 
the starving, dying, filthy inmates. It was all too 
repulsive for pity and charity. These wretched 
people were, in their degradation, an insult to 
humanity. He had a complete nervous collapse, 
this healthy young man who had undertaken 
his duties with a real desire to help the victims 
of Nazism, a breakdown from which he has 
never entirely recovered. And it was into camps 
containing scores of thousands of these degraded 
human beings that men and women from all 
over Europe were sent: it was from their ever- 
presence that there was no escape. Hoess 
organised this. And, even in prison, when he 
was writing his autobiography, the superiority 
which he felt towards the people he had de- 
graded is still apparents To engender such 


ê Thus he comments (p. 123) unfavourably on the 
fact that Russian prisoners-of-war, starving to 
death, would kill one another for possession of each 
other’s food and would even eat human corpses. 
That Jews should seek jobs that might enable them 
to survive also arouses his contempt. “They did their 
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feelings in men like Hoess was one of the pur- 
poses of the camps. 

Another purpose was exploitation. The 
prisoners were intended, by their work, to en- 
rich their captors, both as an organisation—the 
SS made millions out of concentration camp 
labour, as did such firms as 1G Farben—and as 
individuals: the SS officers lived high, and so 
did some of the Kapos. Hoess goes into the 
activities of Pohl and others in some detail, and 
these contradicted to a certain extent the pur- 
pose of degradation described earlier.’ A starving, 
terrified, sick man does not make a particularly 
good labourer, any more than a horse in a 
similar condition proves an adequate beast of 
burden. The few attempts by the SS to alleviate 
the condition of their objects were made with 
only one end in view: to get more work out of 
them. But when this motive collided with the 
other motive, degradation, it almost always 
proved the weaker. SS headquarters and the 
directors of the German war effort might 
demand a higher productivity rate from their 
millions of slaves. The actual slave-drivers on 
the spot preferred to prove their own superiority 
to their victims. After all, a reasonably well-fed 
and hard-working labourer is not obviously and 
inevitably inferior to a well-fed guard. 


best to do each other in the eye whenever they 
could. Each tried to wangle a little position for him- 
self... . They did not hesitate to get rid of their 
fellow-prisoners by making false accusations against 
them, if this would enable them to obtain a nice, 
easy job. Once they had ‘got somewhere’ they pro- 
ceeded to harry and persecute their own people 
quite mercilessly” (p. 132). And, describing the 
behaviour of the Jews about to be gassed: “As I have 
already frequently said, the Jews have strongly- 
developed family feelings. They stick together like 
limpets. Nevertheless, according to my observations, 
they lack solidarity. One would have thought that 
in a situation such as this they would inevitably 
help and protect one another. But it was quite the 
contrary” (p. 151). 

Thus they were the inferiors of the SS, since they 
lacked military Kameradschaft. As for the gypsies 
whom he also murdered, “They were my best-loved 
prisoners—if I may put it that way” (p. 128), appar- 
ently because “they were by their nature as trusting 
as children” (p. 127). 

The exploitation of camp labour was only 
seriously attempted during the second half of the 
war, when the manpower shortage was becoming 
acute. Before then labour in the camps was of the 
“digging holes and filling them in again” sort. The 
knowledge that such work was entirely nonsensical 
added a refinement of mental torture to the appal- 
ling physical conditions in which it had to be car- 
ried out. And to do useful work is, of course, less 
degrading than inane and purposeless activity. 


And, finally, there was another purpose for 
the concentration camps, one for which they 
were certainly not originally intended, which 
only half a dozen of them were ever asked to 
fulfil, and in which Auschwitz was predomi- 
nant: namely, the extermination of races, classes, 
and groups. 


HE exact date at which the Nazi leaders 

decided to exterminate the Jews has been 
established with considerable accuracy from 
scattered and fragmentary evidence by Léon 
Poliakov.’ As early as January of 1939 Hitler 
said, in a public speech: 


If international Jewry should succeed, in Europe 
or elsewhere, in precipitating nations into a 
world war, the result will not be a bolshevisation 
of Europe and a victory of Judaism, but the 
extermination in Europe of the Jewish race. 


Translated this means that if there were to be 
a total war, Hitler planned to murder the Jews. 
The first decision to carry out this policy of 
genocide was probably taken tentatively in late 
1940 or early 1941. However, at that date the 
war was still not total. A patched-up peace with 
Britain still seemed remotely possible, the United 
States were neutral, and the Soviet Union was 
an ally. Though the Soviet leaders were not 
likely to let any “sentimental” and “unrealistic” 
considerations for the fate of minorities affect 
their policy—indeed had they not in 1940 antici- 
pated the Nazis by massacring most of their 
unarmed Polish officer prisoners? °—genocide 
was most unlikely to smooth the way to any 
understanding with the Anglo-Saxon powers. 
Therefore, though hundreds of thousands of 
Jews were slaughtered and experiments in mass 
gassings were made, the implementation of this 
policy as a full-scale operation was postponed. 
It was started in the summer of 1941. It was 
geared up, after the entry of the United States 
into the war, in the spring of 1942. And finally, 
once American troops had landed in North 
Africa and it was obvious that no sort of com- 
promise peace was thenceforth possible, it was 
intensified to the maximum. By the summer of 
1944 it was, to all intents and purposes, com- 
pleted, and European Jewry, particularly the 
Jews of Central and Eastern Europe, had been 
wiped out. 


~ 8 See his Harvest of Hate (Elek Books, 1956). 
? Joseph Czapski. The Inhuman Land. (Chatto & 
Windus, 1951.) 
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Whether Auschwitz, which came into 
existence in the spring of 1940, was intended 
from the first to be an extermination camp is 
doubtful. In some minds, such as those of Hey- 
drich and Eichmann, it may well have been 
considered as such from the very beginning. But 
Hoess apparently believed that he was building 
an “ordinary” concentration camp. On to this 
camp the vast apparatus of massacre was later 
superimposed, and at an ever-increasing tempo. 
This seems to have upset him: not, of course, 
because he felt the faintest flicker of pity for the 
millions of innocent people he murdered, but 
because this additional huge operation made it 
difficult for him to run the rest of his concen- 
tration camp in an “efficient” manner and 
according to the regulations to which he attached 
such importance. 

Once die Endlösung, “the Final Solution,” 
was under way, it became apparent to the Nazi 
leaders that Auschwitz was well situated for 
their purpose, Although tucked away in a for- 
gotten corner of Europe, and from our point of 
view remote, from the Nazi viewpoint it was 
the very centre of the continent that they be- 
strode, being halfway between Narvik and 
Rhodes and also between Bordeaux and Stalin- 
grad. Four main railways passed near the camp. 
It was a good site for an extermination centre. 

Since the murder of the Jews was the most 
elaborate, as it was the largest, of the Nazi 
crimes, we are apt to think of Auschwitz in 
reference to that alone. However it must be 
pointed out that extermination became, during 
the war at the latest, an act of Nazi policy that 
was not directed solely against the Jews. The 
gypsies were exterminated, as were many mem- 
bers of that pathetic and honourable sect, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, and in this case certainly 
not for racial reasons, since most of them were 
purely German peasants, All Soviet commissars 
were marked down for death, though these, 
being captured singly, were usually shot as in- 
dividuals and not transported to the camps. 
After the attempt by a group of army officers, 
mostly aristocrats, to overthrow the Nazi régime 
in the summer of 1944, Himmler, in a secret 
speech to the Gauleiters in the following month, 


10See Peter Fleming, Invasion 1940 (Hart-Davis, 
1957). i . 

See The Kersten Memoirs (Hutchinson, 1956), 
p. 172. Himmler spoke to Kersten about a plan to 
“re-settle” the entire Dutch population in Eastern 
Poland. This was the phrase used, in public, for the 
mass deportation of the Jews to Auschwitz and the 
other concentration camps. 
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announced his intention of annihilating the 
German officer-class once the war was won. 
Plans existed for the extermination of the Poles. 
And there were undoubtedly other groups 
marked down for destruction, in Germany, in 
the Eastern Territories, and in the West. It will 
be recalled that, in the event of Britain being 
occupied, it was planned to deport all males 
aged between 17 and 115”: it is by no means 
hard to guess where a great many of us would 
have ended our lives. For, and this is a vital 
point, Auschwitz and the other extermination 
camps were not built for one sole operation, the 
genocide of the Jews. They were intended to be 
a permanent feature of Hitler’s Europe. In the 
autumn of 1944, when almost all the Jews were 
dead, Auschwitz was still being enlarged. The 
building went on until the Russians arrived. 
The exterminations were to continue, and 
crescendo. A Nazi Europe could not have 
existed without them. 


or just as the terror of the camps was re- 
garded as essential for the control of the 
German population in peacetime, so the terror 
of the exterminations would have been the most 
powerful weapon for the control of a conquered 
continent. Let us imagine a revolt by the Dutch 
and as sequel the gassing of the entire popula- 
tion of Holland: and Hitler contemplated this” 
in 1941. The Belgians or the Danes, or for that 
matter the French, would think more than twice 
about rebelling. And from this point of view 
the extermination of the Jews, whom Hitler 
hated, may be seen as a sort of practice, on a 
vast scale, for the even more monstrous mas- 
sacres that would almost certainly have followed 
a Nazi victory. The Russians, from whom the 
Nazis learned so much in the realm of terrorisa- 
tion, had indeed already gone in for such 
massive extermination of classes and peoples, 
and continued it after the war. How many 
kulaks died in building the White Sea Canal, or 
in opening up north-eastern Siberia in the 
thirties? Where are the Crimean Tartars of 
whom there has been no trace since 1945? And 
the Chinese Communists have apparently sur- 
passed even their tutors, having killed unknown 
millions of people guilty of no crime save of 
representing a society that the new masters of 
China were determined to destroy root and 
branch. No, Auschwitz was not a single and 
unique event. 
The facts about the Jewish genocide are so 
well known, and those other and perhaps worse 
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ones, planned for later on or carried out by 
other men in Russia and China, are so obscured, 
that we are apt to think of the Final Solution 
as an unparalleled monstrosity and, as such, 
barely comprehensible to us. Englishmen par- 
ticularly are ready to believe that it could never 
happen here. In existing circumstances that is 
of course true. But before ascribing the causes 
of the crime to some quality inherent in the 
Germans, we should remember four facts: that 
similar crimes have been perpetrated by non- 
German peoples in Eastern Europe, in Russia, 
and in China; that a similar policy was em- 
ployed by Cromwell and other Englishmen 
against the Irish only three centuries ago—‘‘Hell 
of Connaught,” and, had he possessed the tech- 
nical means available to Hitler, who can say 
that Cromwell would not have used them with 
equal effect against those sub-men, the Irish 
Catholics?—while conditions below hatches for 
the sub-human Africans in the 18th-century 
slavers must have closely resembled those pre- 
vailing in the Auschwitz field-stables; that if we 
ascribe some special quality of evil to the Ger- 
mans, we are guilty of the same moral error that 
they committed, with such horrible results, 
towards the Jews; and, finally, that if from our 
point of view it was a “German” crime, from an 
African or Asian one it was a “European” crime, 
and that we too are Europeans.” Furthermore, it 
is sadly certain that neither the United Kingdom 
nor the United States did everything in their 
power to help the condemned Jews escape from 
Hitler’s Europe: the British because of their 
Palestine policy, the Americans because of their 
policy concerning immigration. This of course 
does not alter the fact that the concentration 
camps with which we are here concerned, and 
in particular Auschwitz, were created, admini- 
stered, and exploited by Germans and Austrians; 
that they served the German war effort; and 


2 The question of the German people’s responsi- 
bility for the atrocities committed by their Nazi 
rulers has been examined, from another point of 
view, by Dwight Macdonald in the title-essay of 
his book, The Responsibility of Peoples (Gollancz, 
1957). Perhaps the most remarkable fact about this 
brilliant, charitable, and profoundly Christian essay 
is that it was originally published in March of 1945. 
It would be an over-simplification to say that he 
“exonerates the German people.” He does, how- 
ever, point out that in the final analysis responsi- 
bility can only be ascribed to individuals, and that 
to anthropomorphise human communities has led, 
in this century, to terrible crimes and follies. 

8 See Poliakov, Harvest of Hate; also Alex Weiss- 
berg, Advocate for the Dead (Deutsch, 1958). 


that, with the possible exception of the labour 
and extermination camps in the Soviet Union, 
they are beyond dispute the greatest shame that 
any great, civilised, European country has 
brought upon itself and upon our continent in 
modern times.“ The Germans did it, But how 
far were they, as a nation, responsible? The 
simplest way in which this question can be, and 
usually is, phrased is this: how much did the 
Germans know about the exterminations? 
Though the question is simple, the answer is 
extremely complex. The Nazis did their best to 
keep the exterminations secret. For this, among 
other reasons, the extermination camps were built 
in Poland and not in Germany, But of course 
a great many men, in government, in the SS, 
in the industries that exploited camp labour 
and even the possessions and bodies of the dead, 
the men who worked on the railways, and many 


. officers in the army knew, to a greater or less 


extent, what was happening in Poland. Only a 
very small minority of the population as a whole 
knew for sure, but others suspected. Indeed it is 
said that the cynical expression: “Watch out, or 
you'll go up the chimney!” was current in war- 
time Germany. But suspicion and knowledge 
are far apart. And for many people, both in 
Germany and outside, a crime of these dimen- 
sions was unbelievable. After all, though this 
was the country of Himmler and of the Diissel- 
dorf murderer, it was also the land of Goethe 
and Rilke and Kant. The rumours might circu- 


14 There is a fundamental distinction of principle 
between the German and the Russian extermination 
camps. The prime purpose of Auschwitz, Maidanek, 
Sobibor, and the other German extermination (as 
opposed to concentration) camps was to kill the 
inmates: if a little productive work could be got 
out of the inmates before their death, this was a 
purely incidental gain. The Russian camps, on the 
other hand, were designed in order to get the 
maximum amount of work out of the inmates to 
the extent, literally, of working them to death on 
starvation rations. In both cases it was just possible 
to survive, with an enormous amount of luck, 
usually by becoming an official in the camp hier- 
archy. Figures are hard to come by and open to 
dispute. But a few are known. Thus, of the 125,000 
men of the German Sixth Army that surrendered 
at Stalingrad, some 5,000 or 4 per cent survived 
Russian imprisonment. A much lower percentage 
survived from the German extermination camps, 
a much higher from the German camps as a whole 
—but then, of course, these camps were liberated. 
A further distinction is sometimes made, in that 
the Germans gassed their innocent victims, while 
the Russians shoot or starve theirs. This is a dis- 
tinction which seems to me an unimportant one: 
in either case, the result is the same. 
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late, but they would be quite unacceptable to 
many. Indeed I was informed of a woman, an 
Englishwoman as it happens, who while actually 
in the so-called hospital at Auschwitz refused 
to believe what she was told about the gas- 
chambers and crematoria a few hundred yards 
away. It is hard, without irrefutable proof, to 
ascribe so monstrous a crime to anyone, let alone 
your compatriots. And here again a parallel may 
be drawn with the Soviet Union, or rather with 
non-Russian Communists. Though the evidence 
concerning the Russian concentration and “ex- 
termination-by-hunger” camps is voluminous, 
many Western Communists and fellow-travellers 
refuse to believe it even to this day. Then, too, 
there must be remembered the whole German 
attitude towards the camps that had been built 
up before the war; I have already referred to 
this. Anything might be going on in there, but 
little was known for sure, and in any event it 
was wiser not to talk about such matters. There 
were rumours, about the extermination of the 
Jews and the burning of their bodies in huge 
crematoria: this might be true, but it was better 
not to know. Towards the end the rumours 
became more and more circumstantial, and in- 
deed it was knowledge of this crime that con- 
tributed in no small measure to the officers’ 
revolt of July 20th, 1944, but until the Allied 
occupation only a few people knew for sure. 
Thus the question of how much the German 
public knew remains, and will continue to 
remain, unanswerable: or rather any answer, 
from everything to nothing, can be given, 
according to how far suspicion is equated with 
knowledge. It is, however, certain that in theory 
at least, what Hoess did, and what he describes 
in the pages of his autobiography, was done in 
secret. 


o8ss autobiography has been most 
H thoroughly checked, and is beyond doubt 
authentic. It was first published, in part, in a 
Polish translation in 1951, and, again in a Polish 
translation, in its entirety in 1957. As a result it 
has been known to scholars for many years, and 
extracts from it have been quoted in most of 
the many books dealing with Nazi atrocities and 
similar subjects.® But it was only in 1958 that it 
was made available for translation into and 
publication in German, French, English, and 
other languages. 


% For example: The Scourge of the Swastika, by 
Lord Russell of Liverpool. (Cassell, 1954.) 


But authentic or not, the question arises as 
to whether the contents are genuine, whether it 
is in fact possible to believe anything written by 
such a person as Hoess. The answer is certainly 
in the affirmative, and it lies in his character or 
what he calls, in his somewhat elevated style, 
his “psyche.” It was Hoess’ pride that he was 
a most conscientious administrator. Also, as he 
never ceases to tell the reader, he was an in- 
defatigable and obedient worker. His defence- 
mechanism was such that he regarded his 
atrocious career as a job of work, comparable 
to life in the civil service. When his camp ran 
smoothly, which it almost never did, this was 
a source of pride and satisfaction to him; its 
customary chaos was invariably the fault of his 
superiors or subordinates. So when he was 
writing about his professional career, what in- 
terest he had in distorting the facts lay not in 
denying crimes, or even in concealing them, but 
in perhaps exaggerating the punctilious and 
back-breaking efficiency with which he carried 
out the criminal orders he received. Further- 
more, he had a true bureaucrat’s fantastic 
memory for detail, What he wrote about the 
camps in this autobiography corresponds 
exactly, sometimes word for word, with his in- 
terrogation by the British Field Security ten 
months earlier. A very few errors of fact were 
noticed by the Polish or German editors (or by 
myself in translating). It seems almost certain 
that these were all inadvertencies on the part 
of Hoess, and that he would have regretted 
them. 

Secondly, as he himself states, he “enjoyed” 
writing this autobiography. Not only did he 
positively and obviously prefer work, no matter 
what sort of work, to idleness, but he also 
derived pleasure from a proper carrying out of 
orders received. He was ordered to write his 
autobiography and he did so, without any 
apparent hesitation and to the best of his ability. 
Just as his captives had been objects to him, so 
his criminal deeds were facts, to be dealt with 
objectively and with the minimum of moral or 
ethical gloss. Indeed what he wrote about 
Auschwitz might, with a few minor alterations, 
have been submitted as well to SS headquarters 
as to the Polish examining judge. These are 
the facts, well recalled and clearly explained, 
about Auschwitz and the exterminations, as seen 
by the man directly responsible for controlling 
the one and carrying out the other. As such they 
are surely an historic document of prime im- 
portance. 
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When we come to what he calls his “inner 
life”, it is something else again. Determined to 
display himself as the spick-and-span bureau- 
crat, he lays heavy emphasis on his bourgeois 
virtues. To a great extent he seems to speak the 
truth. He was probably not a thief, lazy or dirty, 
or an habitual drunkard; he was fond of his 
wife, of his children and, of course, of animals.’ 
But there are certain significant omissions. For 
instance, while commenting sharply on his 
subordinates’ habitual copulations (I can think 
of no other word) with the Jewish women in the 
camp, he omits to mention that he himself had 
a Jewish concubine (again I can think of no 
other word) at Auschwitz. His description of 
his childhood, too, and the blame he places 
upon his father-confessor for loss of faith are 
also obvious self-justification. But as he was a 
man miserably deficient in imagination, these 
perversions of the truth are almost all self- 


16 He describes his family life at Auschwitz in 
almost idyllic terms: “My family, to be sure, were 
well provided for in Auschwitz. . . . The children 
could live a free and untrammelled life. My wife's 
garden was a paradise of flowers. .. . My whole 
family displayed an intense love of agriculture and 
particularly for animals of all sorts. Every Sunday 
I had to walk them all across the fields and visit 
the stables, and we might never miss out the kennels 
where the dogs were kept. Our two horses and the 
foal were especially beloved. The children always 
kept animals in the garden, creatures the prisoners 
were forever bringing them. Tortoises, martens, 
cats, lizards: there was always something new and 
interesting to be seen there. .. . But their greatest 
joy was when Daddy bathed with them. He had, 
however, so little time for all these childish 
pleasures” (p. 157). 

He does not say whether the kennelled dogs 
were the extremely fierce Alsatians specially trained 
to savage the prisoners, and particularly the women. 
But he was in good company. Hitler, too, was fond 
of dogs. Goebbels noted in his diary, in March of 
1942 when the crematoria were working at full 
pressure and the Stalingrad prisoners were dying 
in Russian captivity: “A little dog which he has 
been given now plays about in his room. His whole 
heart belongs to that little dog. It can do anything 
it wants in his bunker. At present it is nearer the 
Fuehrer’s heart than anything else.” Louis P. 
Lochner, The Goebbels Diaries (Hamish Hamilton, 


1948). 


evident. The psychiatrist knows that a man’s 
lies are even more revelatory than his truth. The 
portrait that Hoess draws of himself is revealing 
indeed. 

The prose style in which he draws it is also 
revealing, but this is unfortunately and inevit- 
ably almost all lost in translation. He has a 
somewhat flowery method of self-expression and 
a liking for what he must have regarded as fine 
phrases and high-class words. This, 1 am told, 
is not uncommon in the minutes of successful 
civil servants. On the other hand he has a 
bureaucrat’s passion for jargon, and, as is 
natural in a bureaucrat of his sort, for circum- 
locutions. Thus the extermination of the Jews 
becomes the removal of “racial-biological foreign 
bodies and elements harmful to the people.” 
Murder is always “killing” and torture “punish- 
ment.” Finally he makes mistakes in grammar, 
and often uses phrases which, current in Nazi 
writing, are bad German. All this has been lost 
in translation, though I attempted—since this 
is a document and nothing more—to keep my 
English as close to the German as possible. How- 
ever, exactly to reproduce the language of the 
Third Reich in our own is, happily enough, im- 
possible. 

This then is the occasionally self-pitying but 
usually self-satisfied autobiography of one of the 
greatest monsters of all time. Yet he scarcely 
appears a monster in his own pages. How could 
he? His was the face that he stared at in his 
shaving-mirror every morning. But, and this is 
perhaps the most important fact of all, how 
does he appear to us? To me he is a nothing- 
ness, a sort of space where a man should stand. 
And yet he did what he did. He seems no more 
remarkable than the bore in the office or the 
country pub. But he existed, or rather what he 
did happened. And in this he resembles Landru 
or Hartmann, whom he so immeasurably sur- 
passed, or Beria or Torquemada or Serov, his 
peers. Opportunity knocked, they took it. All 
we can do is to try with every means in our 
power to ensure that no such opportunity knocks 
for some conscientious, unimaginative, invisible 
beast who is even now certainly in our midst. 
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Black, White, and the Blues 


Letter from Chicago 


N Michigan Avenue, on Chicago’s 
O South Side, a young Kentuckian 

wearing long Presley sideburns and 
a black leather jacket, and carrying a half-empty 
bottle of muscatel, boarded a late-night bus. He 
lurched down the aisle, fell into a seat and 
peered opaquely around. His wine-muzzy eyes 
lit on a Negro opposite, and a mild sort of 
illumination spread across his face. “Hey, you 
there!” he called, and an uneasy twitch of 
apprehensive attention galvanised all the passen- 
gers, white and coloured. But no race incident 
was about to erupt. The Kentuckian took a 
pull from the bottle and, leaning forward, said 
to the Negro emotionally: “You and me, boy, 
we're together. We’re surrounded.” 

It would be heart-warming to be able to re- 
port that the Negro stepped across the aisle and 
that black and white hands gripped in 
brotherliness, whereas in fact the Negro stared 
straight ahead in glassy embarrassment in the 
hope of discouraging the drunk’s confidences. 
He did, for the youth slumped into a muttering 
doze, and everyone’s gaze drifted back to the 
bleak neon-glaring drabness beyond the win- 
dow, where lay the city fiefs of racial and 
economic segregation. 

Yet this random pulse of melodrama unex- 
pectedly made real for me one small, strange 
aspect of the social turmoil that is still to-day as 
desperate a problem as it has ever been in 
Chicago’s brief and violent history. 

Immigration, the process of blood-transfusion 
from all the world’s nations that has given 
America both its vitality and its over-heated, 
accelerated metabolism, has in this decade 
entered a new phase in Chicago. Between 1910 
and 1920 the Negro population of Chicago 
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doubled as a result of the demand for Southern 
labour to replace the influx of European immi- 
grants stemmed by World War One. In the 
Depression years of the thirties the population 
growth of the city, including that of the Negro, 
ground to a halt, but in the post-war years 
Northern industries again tapped the South for 
their supplies. 

What consequently happened is described by a 
local demographer (Professor Philip M. Hauser, 
of the University of Chicago) as a “population 
explosion,” a “rapidity of growth, a change in 
population composition, and a mushrooming of 
physical problems practically unique in human 
history.” And one bizarre element in this pre- 
sent sociological ferment is the creation— 
probably extremely tenuous and temporary, but 
still an actuality for the moment—of a bond of 
sympathy between poor white and poor black 
from the rural South lost and lonely in the 
metropolitan asphalt jungle, thrust into un- 
familiarly frightening and ferocious conditions, 
a feeling of unity that so far all the federal in- 
tegration legislation has failed to achieve in 
Little Rock and the Dixie hinterland. 

Any day and every day the scene is the same 
at Chicago’s railroad termini—the uncertain 
surge forward through the gates of entry of the 
newest batch of arrivals, family groups with 
string-lashed suitcases and bulging bundles. 
The Negroes are field-hands and levée labourers 
from the Mississippi Valley here to try their 
urban luck, whose wage-rates have been three 
dollars a day (not subsistence level in the United 
States) and who in recent years have heard 
reiteratively two alluring and challenging things 
in letters from friends and relatives who had 
earlier gone North: that two dollars-fifty an 
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